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| of the late Message, more irue and com- 


F of poets, But, why are you willing to’ 


> the world; awhile 1 see very great. danger 


ina renewal of hostilities. 
























LETTER Hi. 
To Lord CASTLEREAGH. 
On the Message of the Prince Regent, 
and the Parliamentary Proceedings 


thereon. 
*\WilitnG TO WOUND, AND Yet AFRAID TO 
€TRInk. 





My Logp, | 
if i were to stady for the remainder of | 
nv life, 1 could not fall upon a definition 


plete, than that which is coptained in. 
ia single line from the pen of the best 


wound? Y cam see reasons enough, and 
vou have already seen them from my 
pen, why you should be a/raid to strike. 
{have read your speech, and also those | 
of (he offer persons who seem to feel as 
you feel; and L.stik can see ne reason 
whatever for war against France; I ean 
see ao vegson why we should vot remain 
at peace with ¢hat country and with ail 


to this ceuntry and to the rest of Europe 


The war of 1793 was called a Crusade, 
and very justly so called. By some it 
was decreed a «crusade. in the cause of 
religion and »sbcial order ; by others, 
a crusade against Liberty. «That it was’ 
a war of kings and nobles, and priests, 
against the enemies of kingly, apd feudal, 
aud ecelegiastical Goverament, all -the 
world must allow ; and, # 4s impossible 
© look at.the »present stage “of things | 
without perceiving, that .Ewrope is, “all | 
of a sudden, come back to the state of 
1793, withathis difference in favour of 
the French, that ikhey are gow in the 2c- 
tual exjoyment..of almost the -avhole “of 












the benefitegpromised them _by the advo- 
cates of & he Aevolution. “You »seem <40. 
different opinion 
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maake to us, as it is asserted he is, yall 
sorts of sacrifices -in order. ‘to -obtam 
peace ; for, it ought to -be recollected, 
that the leaders of the Republic, in the 
vear 1793, went much furtherin thiseway 
than the Emperor hasgvet gone ;and-still 
the Republic, when, at last, drivenante 
a war of defence, was found aDle le arus- 


trate the designs of all her-enemies,-and, 


indeed, ret only to defeu’ her own soy, 
but to invade and conqver a large po 
tion of the soil of those whebad attacked 
her. ‘ 

In the speech, “to which 1 4havealrove 
alluded, your Lordship sets out withthe 
position, that the latesevents had ded to 
an order of ‘things likely to velease the 
“ world yrom dangers tind calemilies> 
“ ¢o restore the ‘natural nd social ¢ys- 
“tem; to -vestore the body politic of 
“ .#urope; to improve thePetute ofc Ew 
“ rope; to~preserve. the trangniliily of 
“© the world :" and that the yeturn of Na- 
poleon had servedto blight the prospects 
which ihe great Jabours ‘ofthe Allied 
“ Powers +had operated * to “profuce” 
You «seem to dave vegarded these posi- 


tions as universally admitted to be ‘trues’ - 


for you did ‘not «make the? slightest sat, 
tempt to prove the “truth of them. 

to the “natpral and social system.;” as 
to the “*. body politic of Europe >” txde 
not know the meaning of these pairases, 
aud shall not, therefore, for ‘the present, 
dispute about them, Buty inemy view 
of the matter, the state of Murope avas 
NOT. improned by the events to hick 


you referred ; in my view of Abe anatter, 


the world was “NO I yelcased fromsina- 
gers and calemitics by those vents; anil, 
I thivk, it is now pretty*clear, Rhalthove 
events aid “NOT, tend *fo.preseror 


the 

drangwillity of the world. han cere 
fook supon the dal! ofemperstitisn anf 
access of 


offeudal power: asa calamity, then it 
apust (bes confessed, that the sucenes 
Y eal, Af -ore 
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ice, and Genoa, on the other hand, as 
an improvencnt in the state of Europe; 
then, it must be confessed, that the suc 
cesses of the Allies had impyoved the 
state of this important quarter of the 
globe; but, there was another quarter 0! 
the globe, which your lordship wholly 
omitted, at which I greatly marvel; be- 
cause the merit of endeavouring to re- 
“ store the natural aud social system” 
in that country; the merit cf endea 
youring to improve the state of America, 
was exclusively our own; unless, in- 
deed, the Allies did, ds it was asserted, 
by our news-papers, they had done, 
make a secret contract not to interfere 
in our war with the transatlantic repub- 


licans; and, even in that case, their 


share of the merit,was very small indeed. 

My Lord; what would [ give to know 
precisely the meaning of your worts, 
when you talk ofthe SOCIAL SYSTEM! 
Until we know this, however, there is no 
such thing as approving of any of your 
conclusions. We have seen you at war 
against NAPOLEON, and agaist Mr. 
MapIsoON, at one and the sawe time. 
We have seen, within thé space of four 
months, troops in the pay of England in- 
vading both France and America; in 

ossession of the cities of Paris and 
Vashington. 
Magistrates enemies of the ‘ Social Sys- 
“tem?” Ll must again remind you, that 
the press iv England denominated Mr. 
Madison a rebei aud a traitor, as they 
now denominate Napoleon; that they 
declared that no peace could be made 
with James Madison, as they now de- 
clare for the second time, that no peace 
ean be made with Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
that they issisied cn the necessity of 
carrying on the war till the mischievous 
cxample of a Government, founded ona 
democratical rebellion, should be de- 
stroyed; that they urged the necessity 
of prosecuting the war against America 
upon the same principle as it had been 
so successfully prosecutedagainst France ; 
and, that they publishol with impunity a 
declaration, which they ascribed to one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and gave 
it as if delivered by him in parliament: 
in which declaration it was stated, that 
we must carry en the war till James Ma- 
dison should be deposed in like manner 
#s Napoleon hed dien deposed. It is ne- 
cessary that I also remind you, that a 
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Were both of these Chief 


eircuiar address of the Lords. of the Ad-| 


d 


miralty to the Fleet, dircetly after the 
ibdication of Napoleon, expressed a con. 
fident expectation, that the war Aeains| 
America would end in a way to gir. 
“ lasting tranguillity to the civiliz- 
© world,” 


<< 


know, whether yeu look upon the state 
of things in America as coming within 
your view, when vou talk about the 


things there bears a strong resemblance 
to the state of things now existing, or, 
at least, fast approaching, in France. 
Chief Magistrate, a Legislature, elected 


ledged but that which proceeds froma 
resides in the people; no feadal rights - 
no superiority claimed by birth ; no pu- 
vileged orders; no dominant church: 


religion; no religious tests ; no restraint 
on the press as to matters of opinion; 
perfect equality of civit rights. So that, 
if thiv state of things do not belong to 
the “ Social System,” it would seem, 
that the world would &till be ia a serv 
unsatisfactory state, though the Bouw- 
bons were again on thé threne of France. 
Does your Lordship mean, that the 
be Social System” is restored in Spain! 
In Italy ? At Genoa? [t weuld be con- 
ferring a great favour on the. nation to 
let us have have a yeu or nay answer to 
this question; because we should then 
know, if weare to go to war, precisely 
what we are fighting and toiling to te- 
store and establish, 

Your Lordship’s next pesitions are: 
that the return of Napoleon ts power 
is by xo meens the effect of the will or 
the wish of the people of France, and, 
that itis giite char, thet the event is to 
be ascribed wholiy to artifice and the 
overwhelmigggin! uence of a military chiet 
and his avatf! You area ceol, a very 
cool man, my Lord, er | should think, 
that this must have beeu a misrepresenti- 
tien of your words. What! believe that 
Napoleon, anexile in Elba, could land 
with 600 followers, and go 600 miles 
along the high xoad, and then citer 
Paris, without a single hand raised 
agzinst him, through many very populous 
and strongly fortified towns, without the 
good wishes of the people! Really this 
must be that sort of faith which is-able 
to remove mountains. In my last lettet 


to you and in my letter to the late king 












Now, my Lord, what would I give ty. 


** Social System !” Because the state of 


by the people; no sovereignty acknow- 


no compulsory payments to ministers of 
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of France, have proved, that the pec- 
ple of France did wish, becasue their 
interests compelled them to wis hi, for Na 
poleon’s return ; but, how strange is it} 
gor us now to be told, that the army | 
vlone wished it, when it is not more than 
on morths ago, that we were assured | ‘ 
thar the army held him in the utmost 
contempt! Can this nation still believe 
al! (hese contradictory assertions ? It is 
wotorious, that the Eaglish aation were, 
for years, made tO believe, thatthe Freuch 
army wits connposed, not o7 Volunteers ; ; 
wor of nen engaged in war for the love 
uf glary; bat of men, dragged to the 
rasks in chains. flow many volumes 
hove we reed on the horrors of the Con- 
scription? Did not this whole nation be- 
lieve, that The army of Napoleon were a 
st of poor souls, whe had been fed 
captive into the service; who had been 
rousled together on ¢} reir way like eon- 
victs going to our Hulks 2? Was not this: 
our belief? dad not the English press_ 
succeeded in making us believe, that this 
way the description ef men serving in the 
French armies; aud, Ghat these onfor- 
tunote beings . sighed for the moment, 
when 2hey skould be restored to their 
homes, where their miserable parents 
were cursing the crnelty of their Chief ? 
Aud yet, Oh! strange to record, you 
now teil ums, that “this same Chicf 
comes from exile and thrusts out anild 
and herevolent sovereign, solely by. the 
utlachmeat borne towards him, by this 
same army! What, then; these people 
Youd chains and thumb-screws. They 
aot only followed all over Europe ; they 
not only ventured their dives in the ser- 
vice of the man, avho had dragged them 
from their homesa chains aud | pet them 
to the foréare ; but, having been released, 
having been delivered frow his pur, aed | 
taker into the service of a paternal, sove- 
feign, they bring, hack inte their country, | 
and place in command over themsélses, | 
him who had treated thep with ali sorts of. 
crucities. ~Really, cay Lord Ahough | bave- 
o'ten read of people who have been whip- 4 
ped, thumb-serewed, chained, and other.’ 
wise torfurca. by their tyrants, I never | 
did before, either read, hear, or dream of 
Ritea tnt shin who were altached - 10, 
the said tyrants, who wished to keep such 
‘they hi in Patan cpenaiclse a4.) ao 
ee gc tysamts fo | 
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ger suiicient to justify even preparation, 
it was, AOwever, Becessary for you fo in- 
sist upow this wonderful attachment of 
the army to Napoleon; an attachment 
not to be weakened by bis reverses inwar 
nor by their own personal sufferings an- 
der his command, nor by his abdication, 
ior by his exile; an attachment suchas 
lew men in the whole world heave ever 
had the bappiness to experience. 4 
was necessary for you to insist upon this 
almost miraculous attachment in order to 
make out your case of danger to the re- 
pose ot}. wurope. But, it appears to me, 
that you, in your anxiety to establish this 
point, overlooked the ee of another 
sort: namely, the danger to heapprehen- 
ded from this very gr pe i in case we 
attack Napolecu. We-all know, that 
even a snail army, firmly attached to 
their chiet,isa formidable object. What, 
then, must a farge army be pound toge 
ther and ure ed_on by such a feeling 2 
That it must be large, amd very large 

indeed, is, according to you, certain; for, 
uuless at were such, it codld not have 
kept in awe ikirty millions sof people, se- 
veral hundred of thonsantls of whom 
were armed wational guards, and not @ 
few of whom had devoteddife and fortune 
to the defeuce of the King. Yet, strange 
lo say, we are iold, that this army is very 
weak as to numbers -and discipline; 
that it has neiiher cannon nor stores; 
and that it wants what is eatled the mate- 
viel, -Well, then, my Lord, take the thi 
this way: allow the army to be weak au 
jnsufhcient; and, then, why need we be 

alarmed? if Napoleon has the army and 
the army alone,is for him,and, if drat army 
He weak, bow can we wish to sae. Frapce 
ju a Detter state for our interests? 

‘Your Lordship appears to assunjeas 
a fact admitted,that Framee is now ¢ uder 
the absolute sway of “a military. chief 
* and his army.” which you ave pleaped to 
call the System of France. But Ldeny 
this fact, upon the trath of which all your 
subsequent reasoning depends. = a 
om bas declared, that Ae tules only 
virtue of the people 's choigz ene rp ate a 
ily ere all notion of puibtes 
rity s.he ip to 50m" “y ye 
eit ot the peopie. 
into.power men ita oe 2: 


hostile to the 
thesemmen nave deed 
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sincerity of his declarations. 
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Tn short, | “« 


it is manifest, that to hold his place in| “ 


the Republic, he must seek peace, and | 
pursue it, unless he be first attacked. 
1 think that it is clear that the system! 
of France is a system of peace, and of a 
disinclination to foreign conquest. A 
Vrenchman, who reflects, must percetve, 
that the extension of the boundaries of | 
France can be no benetit to ber; thet, if 
the French empire were again extended | 
to Rome, Hamurgh, and Cadiz, Fraacc | 
would become little in proportion. Petis | 
could take no pleasure in seeing Rome 
and Amsterdam and Madvid divide her 
eveatness with her, And, such men a5 
ferncé and Recdirey would not fail to 
“perceive, that the librtics of France 
could never exist, while herChief wasa!so 





| 
‘ 
the Chief ofsemeny othernations, !u some | 
part or other of an empire so stretched | 


wut, there must alweys be cause for the 
preseuce and operation of armies. 
‘Chief must have enormous powers. Despo- 
tism is alone capable of-keeping internal 
peace and order amongst the peopte of 
wn empire like that of Napoleon; and, 
therefore, to secure those liberties, and all 
those inestimabie advantages, which have 
been the consequence of the French re- 
volution, France must refrain from exten- 
ding her boundaries to any consitereble 
distance. And, my lord, does not all the 
intelligence we receive from France clear- 
ly shew, that this isthe principle, upon 
which the French government is now 
acting?) We may talk of the army as long 
as we please, but is it the army that have 
called for the declarations against foreigu 
eonquest?) Has not their Chief told 
them, thatthey must forget their fo rmer 
conquests?) tlas he not told them, that 
he shall contine bimse!f to the old French 
frontier? And, if he had thought, that 
he had been received back merely as the 
‘means of leading France to foreign con- 
quest, world he have made such decla- 
rations? ‘To answer this guestion in the 
affirmative, would be to set human na- 
ture as weil as common sense at defiance. 
Your Lordship is made to describe 
France as merely a warlile 
“nalion.” But, I will transeribe the 
whole pussage, embracing as it does se- 
veral poiots which call forremark. It js 
P goku ha might kave Weta fetes 
nc GRAr one se a ¢ been in his hopes 
: ate issue of the late 


" re 
being 


The 





“* events would lead the world back to its | «6 
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[ 450 
ancient state of sound policy anq 
social feeling, he certainly never had 
participated in that precipitate judy. 
ment that there would be no othe 
transition than from a state of ar 
with France to a stete of peace. Thy 
danger which threatened Europe, from 
the military character of France, was 
more deeply rooted in the state of 
thines which made France merelyg 
werlike nation; which sunk all th: 
ether classes of society there in mbor- 
dination with respect to the army: ani 
it was obvious that if France should 
suddenly endeavour to break from that 
morbid and unnatural condition iy 
which she was, a re-action of her ar- 
mies was to be expected, which would 
perhaps place that country politically 
at the feet of her soldiery. And had 
notsuch been actually the case? Who 
would say that the return of Bonaparje 
to the capital of France had taken 
place wilh the wishes of the French 
people? (hear, hear!) Who, on the 
contrary, would hesitate to say that.t 
was in violation of the recorded feel- 
ings of the nation, unequivocally in ja- 
vour of the ancient dynasiy ? Wt was 
one of those revolutions produced by 
an army which could only hope, in 
such a revolution, to find its usual te- 
wards in the blaod and plunder of 
other nations, That army had, uow- 
ever, disgraced itself by violating all 
these oaths to its lawful Sovereign 
which would have had weight upon ho- 
neurable minds. Whatever might be 
the ultimate decision, of this Gover- 
ment and its Allies, it appeared to him 
that the only calculation which Europe 
had to make was, whether it would bs 
more for ber interests to meet the pow- 
er that now threatened her,aé its outset, 
before it was established in the full 
vigour of its resources, or to remala 
united in a state of wilitary organtz- 
tion as anceessary precaution againsh 
danger.—He confessed. he was not 
then in a state to communicate to the 
House all that would be necessary t? 
enable it to judge upon the whole of 
that question, and therefore he thought 
he acted more in the spirit of the con- 
stitution, and in what became him 45 
a Minister of the Crown, in leaving that 
topic to stand upon its own ground as 
it might appear hereafter from the 
course of events. The Noble Lord 
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« then adverted to what ought to be the 
« line of policy which this country should 
« adopt with respect to the continent, 


“and deprecating the idea of. bur- 
“ring, or geading the continent 


« jnto a War, maintafned that we should 
« wait to watch the spirit and feelings 
«which might manifest 
“throughout Europe in this great crisis, 
“« Al the same tine, if the case turned 
“merely upon dificulties, he trusted 
“that as we had saved the world in con- 
“ currence with the continental powers, 
« with the same concurrence we should 
“he ready to preserve it, (heer, hear!) 
“Tt wasa proud redection for this coun- 
“try that ac the end of so long a war 
« we had at the present moment, accom- 
“ plished every thing which was desira- 
ble for securing the balance of Europe 
“and the indepeadence of States; and 
“liad established more in fact, than had 
“Leen done ut any former period,” 
Really, your lordship appears to me to 
hive profitest very little of the opporiu- 
uity of judging of the state of France 
and of what, in such an event as the 
present, was likely to be the predomi- 
nant feeling in that country; or it ap- 
pears to Ime hapossible, that you should 
not have sééen in Frauce all the elemen's 
of lasting peace and of repugnanee to 
mere Inlitary sway. Tf, iudeed, you had 
secon France before the revolution, you 
would have found lier essentially sub- 
ordinate to the army; for then, the 
ioblesse, who owned the land, and who 
trercised all sorts of powers under the 
feudal systein, were miilitary meu in virtue 
oi their very tides. ‘They were ail sol- 
(icrs, and all the people were their vas- 
‘tis, “Phe noblesse were born to fight as 
ojrecrs and the people were bern to fight 
nidor them, without even the possibility 
‘f prometion. This, perhaps, was that 
“sucial system, ” after which your lord- 
ship appears so profoundly to sigh, But, 
Mis system of military chiefs and their 
‘assals is no more. No man in France 
‘show born to command another nan. 
: esr feudal rights are annihilated. ‘The 
ad of France is disteibated in small 
(vcels amongst the great mass of the 
Popwation; aa@ those who have land to 
i ave never prose to wander from it. 
‘niead of a miserable. peasantry, toiling 
“ung under all sorts of bugdens, hemmed 
1 by restrictions on every. side, sub 
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hares, partridges, pheasants, deers and 
wild boars, whieh laid waste their 
fiells and devoured their crops: instead 
of that wretched, cowed-down race, who, 


aud ridicule, you would, if you had tur- 
ned your eyes that way, have beheld in 
France the country spread over with 
proprietors of small parcels of land, well 
dressed, well-fed, bold in their maasers, 
sensible in their remarks, understanding 
their rights and their duties, fearing no 
nation, but anxious for peace with all. 
This, perhaps, your lordship would have 
regarded as ‘*@ MORBID and unnatural 
“ condilion”. At any sate, such IS the 
condition of Franee, let the fact excite 
mortification and eavy. where it may, 
You are pleased to describe the return 
of the Emperor Napoleon to the capital 
of France as being “ in violation of the 
“recorded feelings of the nation unegui- 
vocally expressed in favour of the ane 
“cient dynasty.” When, my lord? 
When 500,000 Russians and Germans 
were quartered on the French soil? whey 
the Prussians and Russians garrisoned 
Paris, and its environs? when an En- 
glish army, at the same time, wag sta- 
tioned in Bourdeaux and on the banks of 
the Garonne ? Was it then that the people 
of France hailed so uncguivocally the 
return of the old dynasty? But, sup- 
pose they did? did this shew, that 
France. was a mere military nation; 
or, that it was inclined to peace, and the 
arts of peace? The truth is, that the 
French nation sighed for peace; and if 
the Bourbons had kept their promise ; 
or, rather, if they coudd have kept their. 
promise, the nation, would have re- 
mained satisfied ; or at least quiet. But, 
when the people saw, that continual in- 
roads were made upon their liberties and 


their property; when they could hardly 


hope to eseape being driven back to the. 
slavery of 1739, then they opened the: 
way fer Napoleon, who, say what we 
will, was hailed as a real deliverer of hia 
country. 

You sav, that “the only calculation 
« which Europe has to make ts, whether 


‘it be more fr her interest to meet the, 


“ power, which now threatens ber, at its 
“ outset, before it be established in the 
' fall vigour. of its resources, or to remain 
“ united in astate. of military organiza~ 
“ tion, ag a.necessaty precaution agailtyt 
‘That is to say, whether we 





Jtcted to petit, despots im almost every | “ danger. ” 
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France, or lie ups our arms to he 
ready to fight herat any moment. The 
latter, by alt means, my lord, if we have 
enly this choice; but, 1 do sot think 
this saperabandant precaution at al: 
advisable: I do not like the idea of au 
income tax and loans in time of peace ; 
and neither will they be necessary, it we 
make a cordial peace with the & mpercr 
of France, and enter nito those relation- 
shins of commerce, which wiil be mu- 
tually advantageous, and which, I dare 
say, we may enter into it we choose. 
However, if this be our only alternative. 
If we must have war: or peace as expen- 

sive as war; if this. be the state to which 
we have come-at hast, I really cannot 
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sce uruch ground for the heast contained t 


in the close of your speech: namely that 
we have saved the world; that we can 
preserve the world: and that it is a) 
proad reflection, that we have accom- 
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our nockets, or a shirt toour backs, while 
the “‘ tegicicdes ” of France were suffered 
to put “forth blured sheets of Paper 

about ithe Rightsef Man.” Tf we hay 
now peace with France; id We are ena- 
bled to yeduce our military and nayal 


establishments to 6,000 090 of pounds 


a year; aud if we ebtais a most fivour- 
able commercial treaty with France, we 
shall have eeconepéi: hed nothing by the 
war; our twelve hisdred millions of 


‘money and our hundreds of thowsands 


of lives will have brought us nothing is 


return. But, tf we are to he upen our 
arms, our Jess is incalculable. 
There is one thing, whick Fackne wW- 


ledee the warhas done; and that i 
prevemlid kitherta @ pirliubetty 

| form; saved for 25 years the Bor baal, 
System, which is, perheps, a componcnt 
part of the “ Social ihieeer™ And, bw 


frankly own to your! coves ship, that, thenvli 


plished every thing thai is ta be desired | 1 can discover bo danger te- any thing r else 


for secnring the balance of Europe and jin a peace with France, at 


the fundic pendence of states. If we have 
@ve all this, what a folly ty it to be afrard | 
of Vrance? Why neert we eare who sit 

ew the throne of that country? Why shel 
we keep ov foot a war establishineut, or 


go, at once, & war? The troth iw, nowe 


must ether now go to war, ertive io a 
state of arned truce, we have accom 
plished nothing, except adesay Gi aal- 
Hons steriiay a ald to the faxes pees 

sare ta be raised for the pavinent of the 
mierest of the debt. We went to wai 


afainst the Repubiicams of Fronee, 
{793, to Lcep thei dice i 
Pies frow spreading vad now we see 
€arnct; Roederer, Grecoue, broncos. 
Cambaceres, Botssy LD Nvglis, ac. « 
at work upon the Ivits cf Alan. 
Two-and-tweaty rears of war aiid Linod 
atu the expemdiure of Glu,00u 008 ef 
borrowed powids and as many moe mil 
Bons im faxes have only brought ws as 
tee the pone at issue, to the "ert spat 
whence ve siarted. Y ork! ai the 
Brarbes sacain oa ne Gomiess o$ bri mee, 
eniiceting: tucir emierant- ebeut 1! 
aed yonder ape the Gemnen Powers, pre 
Paring, a Mhty ect Our mo ey, 
tat seme France; andim the seme euar 
ers "ke boast, tay ,tlore, that re have 
al accemy lishsd: ” eur ebrect, appears te 
we, “ Tord; to be porieetly riniwalous: 
end, if your CoumifY man bie RKE, Were 
pero we, he would rave like a Bedlamite 
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this time, } de 
cover di a soll meace with that erun- 
try great danger to the Borough Monzers 
amd their trade. We stall see in France 
x system, and, I dare say, an admivable 
wystem) OL yeprese ntattve govetnment. It 
may ues be found wrecticable, mi that 
couotry, to extend the right of yelisy se 
widely us it ts extended to America; Dnt 
vfler ail the experience oF ihe 
_ VE@Es, See something dope whi 
shall give the peeple a sorid secursty tor 
And 
if weso see such & government Suir’ y Lb 
action fer seme years; owe have au te 
terccurse wilh trance; if the press 
that country vee for sib-ormmions, rt 
Higions as well as politiezl, falsehood, Ive 
pocrisy, dish cerruption must begus 10 
nok sharply about thea. 

Than arocte which wid ke sabjoined to 
this leiter, your Lerdsinp wit sce & tree 
pleture of the preseat state ef Frame, 
even before she becan scarcely Lo e267 
repose. You wail ‘there see the enecelieth, 
fhe wondertal cllects of the reparbitcen 
‘ifs tts eptabiyhmen'>- 
Phe etihewty is Licestona bie 3 the v- 
racviy, OF the judemsent of He anihe:, 
HO Yaak MB ine iuue wil doubt. Mi. 
Bikknhren is known to be ene ef the 

ereatest aued best poruers in ak uplend ; 
one of the mei if @ ery best qunlitied fo 
Make as rsttuate GE the state ef peciely 
dnt his work slhews bint to | 
great tyivatas a weiter. 
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‘hile, varranted in placing perfect reliance on 
ered ‘ahat be says. And is it possible to con- 
aper ‘remplate the picture he draws, without 
Nava feelings of real satisfaction? ‘The man 
“aR. xho can look upon this picture in com- 
aval prison With that drawn by Mr. ARTHUR 
inds YounG ef the same people, before the 
ry revolution, and not feel delighted at the 
ag chawe Which has taken place, must carry 
the sjout him the feeliags of ademon. But, 
of avany rate, we ought to conclude from 
DAS such comparison, that it is impossible that 
> 8 success Should attend any effort, no mat. 
our ter by how many nations made, to compel 
ie lrench peeple to retura to their for- 
“a Pwer wretched state. 
aT | tam aware of all the danger to us, or, 
‘y I should say, te the Berough Monger and 
pi jntelerant: system from this cause. ‘The 
ont Preligious persecutions ; the tyranny ; the 
win accrable cruelties practised in France 
ect wider the Bourbons, at the instigation of 
Ive the Priests, brought the Cotton Manufae- 
de tory and a great deal of science, industry, 
al snd virtue from France to England. And, 
vy vio can tell what cur Borough S¥stem, 
th our Test Acts, and Libel Laws may carry 
4 iom Fasland to France? America has 
It ieea the receiver of hundredsof thousands 
at ofthe mast enterprising, most invenious, 
4 aut most useful of our people. ‘The state 
a of her manufactures ; the wonderful pro- 
V4 Pgress they have made: the astonishing 
he Progress of her commercial and military 
4 hidvine: these are, in no small degree, ow- 
“i Plu¢to the emigrations from these islaads, 
; Ch!imy Lord, how powerful are the al- 
f lurements of Libertv! And liberty really 
as hes no other meaning than this: that men 
“ all be waverned by laws made by them- 
. tlees, or by persons whem they have cho- 


vn. ‘This is the fact in America, Only 
aia . . . 

j tink what must be the feelings of a man, 

| dssing, at once, from under our libel laws 


, 0a conniry where he may say, or write, 
. Just what he pleases about religion, and 
'—‘vout all transactions and all men, so that 
he confine himself to the awh! Only 


link how a man must leap and bound 
thout, when he finds himself at liberty to 
!romulgate @ay epinions that may come 
mo his head! Only think of the p‘ea- 
‘ure which talent, which integrity, which 
Virtue in all her shapes, must experience 
at seeing TRUTH have fair play ! 
Ameriea, however, is at a distance. 
France is nearer to the South of England 
than Yorkshire is. ‘The communication 
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than between Hampshire and Nerfolk. A 
true account of the country must soon be 
obtained. When one family has found 
France a desirable change, another will 
follow: and soon. ‘The moderately rich 
will go for the sake of living in affluence : 
those who can but rub along in England, 
will seek ease and plenty: the miserable 
will seek bread: and the artizan and ma- 
nufacturer will seek advancement in life. 
Who will not endeavour to avoid paying 
his share of the 40 millions sterling a year, 
which is called for on account of the Na- 
tional Debt?) And who will not remové 
a few score of miles to enjoy political 
and religious liberty? ‘The language! 
What is the language?) The French Pro- 
testants soou got over that inconvenience, 
And, besides, if a really free government 
be established in France, the absence of a 
State Church, the absence of Poor Laws, 
the absence of Libel Laws as to religious 
opinions, the absence, comparatively, of 
taxes of every sort, the absence of birth 
without merit, and the absence of a great 
many other things that I could same, 
would draw whole colonies to that coun- 
try, leaving out of view the inducements 
of climate and of the delicious produce of 
the soil. Evey the Lords and Gentlemen 
who have lately petitioned for a Corn Bill, 
have, almost in so many words, ‘told the. 
Houses of Parliament, that France is a 
country to go to in search of ease and com- 
fort. They have reminded the Houses 
of the trifling taxes in France, and they 
have, with great emphasis stated, that 
the French pay no tythes. Even this de- 
scription of persons have become recruit- 
ers for emigration to France. If, then, we 
have peace with France, and the French 
covernment be such as the friends of free- 
dom will admire, what must be the con- 
sequences with regard to our population, 
our arts and manvfactures, our agricul~ 
| ture, our commerce, our means of paying 
the interest of our national debt? 

What, then, must we have war, in order 
to preventemigration to France? Horrid 
as the idea is, 1 know that it is entertained 

jay many, because I have heard many 
muintain the affirmative of the question, 
Yes: war with France, lest the people of 
Rngland should be tempted to migrate to 
that country! The idea is, however, as 
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Oy 
it: would, in the end, only augment the 
evilsintended to be prevented. 

No> it is: ot by war that we shall pre- 
vent a migration et our people. ‘The way 
to'keep at) home. our artizans and mamu- 
facturers and our moderately rich men, ts, 
to:'take care, that they shall be vanble io 
find, any where ¢lse; more happiness: 
that: is to say, greater abundaice, greater 
ease and more real freedom. If France 
become. nearly what America is in point 
ot freedom. If the only difference should 
consist in the title of the Chief Magistrate. 
Hf the way to rithes and honours be alike 
open to all men, of whatever religvon, 
the press bacome seally free, as it is in 
America If evéry man paymg a tan par- 
take*in choosing the makers of the laws. 
Really» nry Lord, if this should be the 
ease, 
this conntry will, at last, become ebsolute- 
lw necessary > and, theretore, weuld it not 
be as well to biqimnew? Messrs. 
derer, Carnot, Gregoue, Xe, 
invk ranee. 
ences. They bave had their eves 
upon us and upon America, 
Atkabout our situation. ‘They Lave 
themthe history of eur Borough 
and of the etierts which ba: 
to reform ‘They 
say, of the famous 
TAN. BWIE SS 
ERare?s RORBETY'S 
yor® CARIWRIGHT'S 
the Petitions to the 
Likese wilh serve them ase eulde,. 
Will. Anéwowbut to cheose 
shuns ‘Tbérctore, 
to out-do them, 
tis leave 
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a thorengh rejorme of the 
House: of Perlicment, woe 
reed no war io prevent tie 
brench principles ner prevent Pare 
fisimes trom migratine ta Lance. 
‘And what are the vbicctons 
retort ! h What tue oh yechions 
giving payers. of Wants A rich! io vers for 
Hiose wna make car bw! lth 
in/putlently vsserted, thot such a 
Weuld: produce avarchy and eorsws 
thatit won sitrocuce Aw end KY LPON, 
cipled men into the Legisloinr 
the: offices of Stite. Put has 
the: eflectof free elections in 
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table, most able, and even the Most, 
opulent Citizens. The people of Fy. 
land are of the same excellent char;- 
ter as those of America. In short, jhe 
‘two uations are of one and the same {y. 
mily. The same habits, the same map. 
ners, the same turn of mind, the sang 
‘attachment to freedom, the same gs 
country, Aud, b is notorious, that, | 
the few instances where elections are 
popular im England, the people have 
almost uniformly chosen men distibeuish- 
ed for their talents and j joining talents to 
fortune, Where, then, is the danger? Who 
is it that need he afraid to safer the 
people of England to ‘choose their repre. 
sestatives, ib the same maunhe¢r as the 
people of America choose theirs, espe- 
erilly as ne one wishes to ehange any 
thing as te the powers, privileges, end 
prerogatbvesct the Peers orthe Ke} 
‘bie oid assertion, that the example 


of Ameriéa was nothing, seewg the suisl! 
at work | 
They buve had great experi- 


ness of her pope ation, She poverty of 
ber ne ple, usd seen ny thet Ber eGust- 
tetiow bad net vet bees brought in coo- 
tact the tuuébstone of war, This 
now costradietéd. She 
NOt Guile, ws Pups as 
titts dslunds her people ave rich; her 
eiiies jaxuriouss ber commerce immense ; 
antl she has just cone with honour eof 
most arducas war in whieh ay 
nuton was ever engaged, and that, tev, 
pot only without guy mternal convulsion, 
but without seeing her mild Governueit 
feo urine aby 
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» hecarcet thé people, can ala 
cw BI seh frovaa ; By sven thay; change 
these representatives: “bhus is puble 
onemis ooliuial te stteh a state 
fiteevs. fabric coane my pacvenls ean 
toss. ‘Ddas ts anether-and ove d 
ne greuiest securiies for ivtesual peace 
Vehethertbis |e 
the “ Secétad volcom” Pode nok kue 3 
bot certain 3 am, that nas the hapy: 
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To be sure, France has not yet 
firnshed us with so tempting an exam. 
Jo. but, if she should not do it, what 


may, im some small degreé, assist in 
naking you hesitate before you again 
plunge us iuto another long and sangut 


wil then be said against admitting ali | vary war, lam, &e. de, 
Fochshmen paying direct taxes to par Wa. COBBETT. 
ticipate in chosing their representatives, icy ete dt DP’ ye bawghely Mar eicatan | 


javing the privileges and prerogatives of 
ihe Peers and the Crown wholly un-f. 
touched 2. Lam ata loss to guess ; but It is a fruth, eonfirmed by aniver 
1 vin at no boss to foresee what would | sal hisiory, that the happiness or misery 
othe consequevce of the refasal: This | of a people depends aluost entirely upon 
ithe race; this is the rivalship, which | the principles of thea government, and 
| wih to seé between. England ond | the condact of their ruwers. Wherefore 
Praace. Not a rivalship ifm war; not | is it that in Eurepe these is more com- 
arivalship in commercial restrictions >| forts enjoyed, aud greater progress made 
but a rivaiship m the pursuit of treedoin : m the arts and sciences, than in Asta? 
aryalship in whieh TE am not at all/{t is because the Asiatic governments 
afaid that we should surpass her. Our “ure more despotic gn tyrannical than 
nalural character; Our persevering at- | the European. It is froma similar cause 
fachments to country ; our unw euried l shat the improvement of %¢ clely in Spain, 
levaltv; that modesty which indisposes | and in Portugal, is, at the present mo- 
dividuals to aim al predominance ; that ment, a century, at least, behind our 
mocerath n which limits our vyiews of | own country. it is fullowing this crite. 
evaltution; thai plain good sense, that} rion only, by adopting itas a raleto form 
justice; that. merey, which, if leit to our-| the yudement, that we shail be able, at 
velves, guide ws tn all our decisions, that} all times, to arrive st corvéct ideas re- 
iimost unbounded confidence between specting the condition of any people. 
mau dud man, wiielr gives to words the! Whenever we abandon this guide, we give 
Value OF gold : our happy local situation ; | ourselves up to error, and to all its conse- 
a.) a hundred other traits and circum. | quent evils; we become, by habit, the 
vtices: all seem to personity themselves | creatuies of prejudice; and we seldom 
witoexelam ? Why is net kngiand the) discover our mistake till dear bought 
‘fieest anéi happiest country in. the | experience has taught us the folly of our 
‘world? What need Bas she of armies in | departure from truth. In nothing ts the 
‘time of peace? W hy should sie Know | mistakes, which bave arisen in conse- 
‘ofauy force beyoud the Sheriff’s Wand | quence of this departure from rectitude, 
‘én the Constablé’s Staff?) Whyshould | meve obvious and extravagant, thaa in 
‘her Government Le uneasy at the pvo-| ihe opinions now almost generally pre- 
‘ pagation of any opinions or principles, | vailing as to the present state of society 
' pohttical or religious jin Franee. Fully aware that the improve- 
_tiow happy should Tbe, my Lord, | meat which has taker place there, since 
if) coiti hope, that you and your col- | the revolution, ia the condition of the 
lencues would take these questions into | people, is the best proof that can be 
sour scricus consideration; i, baving uoew | civea of tie superior excellence of the go- 
een that foreign war and demestic ccer- | verniment, alincst all our political writers, 
ion, have so completely fated, at the | particularly our sews-paper press, have 
eni ot so many years, to produce that | unceasingly represented the people of 
syely, Which bas beeu the professed ob-| France to be céupletely demoralized, 
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JeclL GE your predecessors, in power, as | her fieldssuncultivated, her manufactures 


well us of yourselves; if} after these | annihitated, and the whole «spect of the 
fruitless eucdeavours, 1 could hope, that | country reduced to a state of dreary waste 
sou weuld make merely a drial of Par-\ aad desolation. Lt was by base atlempts 
hducniary regorm; of that great meea-| like these that a too successful clamour 
sure, Which would renovate ihe natuvai | agains! the republicags was first excited ; 
spirit, make us bear cur inevitable bur- | that the nations of Eurepe were infuriated 
lens with cheerfulness, and ostrengtien | to embark in a bloody contest, and that 
vur love to our. country! But, if lem | they continued, for upwards of twenty 
linidden to entertain this hepes | will |.vears, to sacrifice their lives for the esta- 
Sulilutier mycel, that.whdtt avewsaid ["blisiment of that “Social System,” and 
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that “holy religicn,” which, it is said, had 
been overthrown and profaned by the 
jacobins of France. The repose which 
the treaty of Paris had given tothe con- 
tinent, has served in a great measure to 
dissipate the delusion, Liberal minded 
and sevsible men, who could not under- 
stand how a country deworalized and 
debased as France was represented to be, 
should be able to maintain its exis- 
fence against the combined attacks of 
Europe, were desirous to satisfy them- 
selves as to the couse of this umecount- 
able phenomenon, ‘They visited France ; 
they observed the customs and manners 
of the people; they investigated the 
progress of thé arts, of nvanufactures, of 
agriculture, of Education; they particu. 
larivintormed thempetves as tothe national 
character of the people, and the gencral 
aspectof the country; and the result of 
these imquiries, and observations has 
been, thatthe pubtie ave now in posession 
of a real picture of France, drawn trom 


actual survey, by persons of undoubted 


creditjand who were under no temptation 
whatever to give a false colouring to the 


subject. OF the mauy works which 


have issued from the press on the pre-| 


sent state oi Frence, | beve seen none so 
well calculated to cive correct 
specting it, as thet published by J7r, 
Adirarcck. ft is entitled * ; 
** Journey through Yrance from Dieppe 


ideas re- 


h ‘ ‘ 
VOLCS Ci @a 


“ through Parts and Lyons to the Py- 
* rennees, and back through Toulouse, 
“in July, Sugust und September, Ibi4: 
* describing the habits of the people, 
“and the avricuiture of the coun- 
“try.—It is my intention, as alrea- | 
dy sinted, to give a summary. or 


aoulysis of this valuable production. 
It will form ai striking contrast to the 
view of society and uianners in France, 
betore the revolution, as given by Mr. 


Arihur Young, and which has already | 


eppervred in the Kegister, ‘Phe reader 
wil Observe that Jfr. Birbeck is not an 
admirer of Napoicon. Ga the contrary, 
be ireciv censures what he considers 


reprehepsible in his conduct, and more | 


than once stigmatizes him with the 
epithet of “ tyrant.”--Yet it was under 
the Government of this “ tyrant” that 
France made such prodigious progress, 
in the arts and sciences, and has ae- 
quired so high a charecter for mora! 
eonduct, and, what may be truly called 
the glory of a nation, tur tLe strict inie- 
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grity of her people.—After some prelimi- 
nary remarks on the appearance of the 
houses, &e. at Dieppe, where Mr. Bir. 
beck and his friends landed, he proceeds 
as follows. 


Walking near the barracks, I was strock with tha 
respectable appearance of the soldiers; sever! 
were seated ander the trees, reading.—~— In the 
evening the streets, the boulevards, the bourse, 
pevery convenient place was filled wish groups of 
people, of all descriptions, engaged in conversation, 
No rideness in the men, no levity in the females ; 
politeness and chearful, sincere, good humour Dre- 
veiling on all sicless How different, thought J, 
from an evening scene in a British seaport! Yer 
Dieppe is said to be one of the coarsest places in 





} 
} 
. “ie ; 
{ sort of cnjoyment which suits my habits ; 1 ques 
| 


France. ‘There is more appearance of enjoyment, 
land less of positive suffering than I ever beheld 
before, er had any conecption of; but it is not the 


What a 
peins-taking anfortunate raee are we! So busy 


tien if L could be bappy in their way. 


ubout living, that we really have wot time to live! 
and our recreations have so much of vice in then, 


that serious folks have imagined it impossible to 


be both merry aud wise. The people here, though 


| infinitely belind us dn the accommadations of life, 
scem to be as much our superiors in the art ol 
| living. Tam iniormed that wll the children of (he 
| labouring class Jearn to read; and are genetully 


tunght by their parents, The relation betwevu 


a good education and good morals might be studied 


here, to advantage, by the oppoesers of our in- 
| proved modes of teaching the children of the poor. 


) 

j . * ft « 

' On the subject of Educatien,. our av 
| 


| thor afterwards says, that at Deville— 

| Ata very poor inn, in a remote village, where 
i we supped on our morning's ride, the landla'y 
kepta child's school, and her daughter was weaving 
| Cotton Cheg + her sister kept a file shop, and 
of Young’s Nig! 


This was mure than we should have 


was reading a translation 


bhoughts, 


acpec.cd, in a village Ale-house, in En lund, 


The habits ofthe peeple more towaris 
the Sout, he thus deseribes: 


Having quitted the Pyrennees, and entered of 
a distriet, where, instead of small fields, numene 
villaves, und athick populatioa, are Jarge town 
large divisions of land, and fewer people ; 1 have 
to remark, on taking leave of ny: mountain friends 
that their poverty is more in appearance i 
reality. hey have frugal habits; — and consider 
as luxuties, some things which aay pethaps 


| 
| 





among the necessaries of life in the 
of thir lowland neighboors. They + 
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ir 


' 
ms-faall 


1¢ indigent peasantry ; but laborious and | 
Jependent ; living upon little, and heedless how : 
, nothing of the negligence which is the con- 
s companion of hopeless poverty, is discover- 
Je in their elds; on the contrary, these are 
syated with garden-like Their 
their cattle shew that they are far 
In the richer 


exactness 


ads and 
~oved from beggary and want. 
acts, where their little estates 
4) moderate toil, the inhabitants are living in 
+ plenty and comfort. Those beautiful and 


‘ile vallies which converge at Tarascon, seem to 


are productive 


! 


vie lowland abundance with mountain simplicity. 


Onthe labouring elass, and farm Ser- 
Fouts, Wr. Birbeck has furnished the 

lowing interesting facts, which T have 
extracted from his work without any re- 

{to the order in which they are there 
placed. 

Qn my first landing, T was «truck with the res- 
, ible appearance of the labouring class; [ see 
Ho some warks of comfort and plenty, every where 
sl proceed, TL ask forthe wretched peasantry, 


whom L have heard and read so mach; but 1 





bn «lvays referred to the revolution ; if seems they 
sed, then.---Wages about Lanel, 20d. a day | 
n: 10d. toa5d. the women, Asked some 
wie were digging in a vineyard, how many 
they hact;---fifteen to twenty, “ suivant la 
was the repiy. T have met with this 
Mirguvocal proof of riches In every part of the 
fouy, Lhe labouring class, formerly the poor, 
He howrich, in conseqnence of the national do- | 
hans having been sold in small allotments, at very 
bw tates, and with the indulgence of five yeurs 
dr completing the payment. ‘Thus there are 
How labourers or domestic servants whe are not | 
Porictors of land, 
Lying Letween the Pyrennecs and the Medi- 


Mei rat oh, Roussillon enjoys mountain gales wud 





teces, with the fertiliry of a southern. vale , 
Med oe , > , 

") whet adds much tothe delights of this para- 
‘ & happy peasantry, MM. -<-----9.- confirmed 


| 
venereal observations on this head, We also | 
metome that it was used to a youth | 


moen, to hire limseli, as a demestic | 


bo rr:. . ‘ ’ i Oa. 

“ol In epticnliare; and, when he dicives at | 
1 ° : 
S-one or wentyerwo, fo have bid ap 400 or 


OY) trowks, 18h of SOL sterling. 
Vu 





DY alivte portion, He has an npportunity alse of 
“Ying 1500 sqnare toises (wearly ao acre and half 
Dacish) of uncultivated niduntain land, rocky 
*d poor, but “fit tor vines: for this he pays 
Aeon or twenty drinks, and becomes @ proprietor; 
“ty @ consiant fesudrce of profitable industry, 





With 400 tranks, 
“Uys 4 cottage avd marries: his wife bas prota- | 
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the busy season (which is of pretty long durations 
inclndiug harvest and threshing, then the vintage, 
and afterwards the olives) 40 sous and board, 
women 2%) s*us, without board The allowance 
of board is 31b of bread, ilb of meat, besides vege. 
table dishes, such as haricos, &e and three bottles 
and threshing, 


of wine, per day: in_ harvest 


six bottles of wine. The pound French, is about 
equal to 18 ounces, English. 

The Shepherd is a wealihy man. Fis wife 
shewed us her ample steres of home-spun linen, 
She sows the hemp, prepares and spins it herself. 
The labouring class here fat Isy near Paris} is cer- 
tainly much higher, on the social s ale, than with us. 
Every opportunity of collecting twformation on thie 
Subject confirms my first impression, that there are 
In England 


a poor man and alabourer are synonymous terns; 


very few really poor people in Prince. 


we speak familiarly of the poor, meaning the labour. 
ing class: not so here, L bave now learnt enough 
to explain this diference: and having received 
the saine information from every quarter, there is 


nv rvom to doubt Ms correctness, 


The general character of the Frenels, 
and the beneficial etfects wineh the revo- 
lution ts produced, particularly on the 
habits of the people, are thus spoken of ; 


The approach to Ronen is noble: every object 
denotes prosperity and comfort. Since [ entered 
the eountry L have been locking, in all directions, 
forthe ruins of France: for the horrible etfeers of 
the revolution, of which so mach is suid on our 
side of the watet: but instead of a rnined conntry, 
[sce ficlds highly cultivated, ana towns foll af in- 
habitants, No houses tumoling down, or empty, 


no ragged, wretched-looking, people. I have en- 
quired, and ev ery body assures me, that agricalture 
has been improving rapidly for the last twenty-five 
years; thatthe riches and comtorts of the coliivators 
of the soil have been dowhled during that period ; 
and that vast improvement has taken place in the 
condition and character of the common people. In 
tie eashy part of the revolution, mere was done in 
the promoting the instruction of the Jower order 
than the sinister policy of the late Kuypcror was 
able to destroy: and, though much remains to be 
desired on this peint, enough has been effected to 
shew that a well-educated commonalty would not 
be wanting in iadnstry or subordination, The Na- 
yiunal Domains, consisting of the confiscated estates 
of the church and the emigrant nobility, were ex. 
posed to sule duriag the pecuniary distresses of the 
revoluiionary government in small portions, for the 
accommodation of the lowest order of purchasert, 
and five years allowed for completing the payweut. 


This indulgence, joined to the depreciation of assig~ 
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beconie proprivtors; aud 
universally ; possessing from one tu ten acres. Ano 
as the ecucats n of the poor was sedulously pro- 
moted duting the early years of the rev lution, the: 
great advance, in character as well as coudition, 
is no mystery, | prefer the country character oj 
Vrance to that of the city. In the former, the 
goud fruits of the Revoluiion are visible at every 
step: previous ty that ara, in the country, the most 
numerous class, the bulk of the population, all but 
the nubles and the priests, were wretchedly poor 
has assumed a 


servile and thiev sh. This class 


new character, improved in proportion to the 


improvement of tts cond dion, Servility has va- 
nished with theie poverty; their thievishn ss, an 
eifect of the same cause, has also in great measure 


disnppeared, 


Asa proof of the honest disposition of 
the lover orders, Mr. Birbeck vives the 
following anecdete of a postiilion: 

On 


ym onded 


onr arrival at our hotel, the postillion de- 


double for the last 


pest, as a Poste 


Royale; armed a Anclois at all points avaiast 
Harpo 


the 


tan, L objected; he colng to 


re F 


Au al | ity 
*~? 


proposed 


tures des Posies, to his right 


pore 
cucous to be torroduced to a French 


willingly cousented, and away we went to the 


Bureau des Postes: there be established bis claim. 


On returningto the hotel te lis veiture and 


an iOTSesS, 
an article of our barsave was missing: the pos- 
tillion declared be had vot seen it, and as we 


ovuld not ascertein at what place it had been lett, 


a owes Liven Up ws lust; il was a sec de 


li agavs 


the same postition left our sac at the hotel un- 


nuli, Con- 
! 


fainny sumdrics of some value, three 


opened, not an article missing: be bad traced 
it back vntil he found as and c the 


5 “ oe ae : 
mode of ours scluemMcnt, 1 was more than we @X- 


ye cled, 


nsulering 


ee : ’ : . bd 
I give it us a saipne OF FrenCA honesty 
character, As 


and regard = to; auother instance 


*) 
asi} 
A~LTEO 


of the same Kinds a 1 gallopped aulier 


> nate ; . 
us thice HEEL, with a ah ! HruiciG wilita lad 


been overlooked in shitvene the bu 


In several pets 2 loand the French charae 


fer different from wheat L hed conceived it, trom 


the common report. ‘There is a sort of ind pend- 
ence, an uprightness of manner, denoting Cytodily 


aud the consciousness of it, which L was Lot pre- 
pared tor, This is sometimes, in the lower ch, 
accompenied by someihiag like Am: 
ness, and is nut altogether acreeable 
In geueral however 


iss, 
rican rough- 
to our habiis, 
they are extremely attentive 
in their hutercourse with each 
ether, and with their superiors 3 but you may lovk 
i) vain tor that deterence, border ing on scrvilits 
Which we are accusionsed to Irom our dependanis ; 


te yood manners 
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such they are almos' | 


(479 
—I[ have had constant occasion to remark the 
excellent condition of the labouring Class; thei 
$$; thei 
lecent’ respectable appearance. ‘This was Inorg 
(nan [ had expected. 

The decorum of manners in both sexes which pre 
: . y hy 

ioe _ ’ : . 
vails universally, surprised and delighted 


Nay 
beyond expression. 


Here are none of those eihj. 
Hitions of profligacy, whieh disgust YOU at every 
step, even in our country villages. No Fagen 
wretches staygering home from a filthy alehous. 
One dravken man, and but one, I saw in all my 
journey. Now, this is not to be attributed ww ab. 
ject’ poverty, absolutely depriving them of i). 


‘ . 


ineans of intoxication, as imight have been tis 


cast betove the revolution: on the contr. 


wine and brandy are cheap, and the esrniizs 
of the labourer ure at Jeast one third more in pro. 


portio than in England. Such is the habiiue} 


KCmpcrance of the description of people who with 
us are must addicted to dijnkimg, that the inns, 
tiequented by pustillions and wagyoners; selon 
have any liquor stronger than their ordinary wine, 
lt you call tor brandy, they are obl ged: to seud 
for it to the Catfe. 


was describing to me the severe labour which lic 


The tianager of an iron forge 


workmen performed before their immense fires: | 
enquired about their drinking, amd he assured ine 
that they never drank even their own weak wine 
without water, Tntimately connected with the ten- 
prance of the men is the modesty of the wenrty 
and equally exemplary. 

A habit of economy and frugality, accompanies 
by a pertect indifference to stile and shew, is a0 
ther characteristic of the French nation, extending 
through all ranks; and entirely incunsistent wild 
the fashionable trivotity which has been attributed 
to them. Lama countryman, and it is France 2 4 
couatry that 1 came to visit and am describing, nt 








* he are, noby itkstanding, tree torn Evglishine n, 


Paris in particular. The exceptions to my stl 
ment will be found im the latter, where ne douit 
ihere are tod many examples of every enormlly. 
Yor Paris itselt will bear me out when compared 
with London, 

I had heard wach of Freach beggars, and ther 
are too many to be seen hovering around the por! 
houses, and on the hills of the great roads, ¢s)* 
cially north of Paris; they are mosily very oll vf 
blind people who follow begging as 8 protessio’s 
without exhibiiing marks of extreme poverty, being 
ticn aeaily, and even well, clathe Beggurs se 
o be an essential part of the Catholi¢ aysicm. # 
wording occasion for the meritorious wotk~of g's 
alms; bat as the amount required to constivute 
title to reward has not been exactly stated, very 
smail coins are chietiy in request for that pape 
and peuple generally carry a store of them. ons 
®i my fellow travellers from Clermont, who sa 
his way to Paris, { believe, to purchase am eset’ . 
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‘ 
éne example of French economy, and Catho- 
was 8 HN | . 
Yc charity anited. He yave a beggar @ sous, and 
mat 


wot back two liaids in change. 


The following very interesting particu- 
Jars, as to the occupations of the fair 
per, are hich!y deserving of consideration: 

’ ‘ _ o M7 


In every part of Frauce wowen employ then- 


’ pik, 
soleto the sex, Here there is no sexual distine- 


don of employment : the women undertake any 
tack they are uble to perfurm, without much notion 
» finessor unfitness. This applies to all classes. 


Yheladv of one of the principal clothers at Lou- 
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sors, conducted us over the works ; gave us pat- 


ternasot the best cloths ; ordered the machinery to |". 
‘ in ; } tribe of domestics, 
be set in motion for our gralicalion, and was evi- | 


cooly inthe habit of atiending to the whole detail 
oi the business, Just so, near Rouen, the wile of 
(oe largest farmer in tat quarter, conducied me to 
Mic barns and stables ; shewed me the various im- 
peurats, and explained their use ; tuok me inio 
tic fields, and described the mode of husbandry, 
wiich she perfecdy understood ; expatiated on the 

velonce of their falhows ; pointed out the best 
fieep in the flock, and gave me a detail of thei 
wongement in buying their wether lambs and fat- 
teuing Keir wethers, ‘Chis was on atarm of abou! 
iacres. TInevery shop and warehouse you see 


vunilar activity in the females. At the royal perce- 


Hin manufactory at Sevres, a woman was Called to 


‘cove payment for the articles we purchased. In 
the Halle de Bled, at Paris, women, in their litth 
oniing-kouses, are performing the ofice of fac- 
Rs, iu the sale of grain and flonr. In every de- 
}eiweat hey occupy an laaportant statiun, trom 
pve ¢ remit) of the country to the other. 

ly MaNV Cases, whire women are employed in 


Bie wuore laborious occupations, the real cause Is 


Scccly opposite to the apparent. You see them 


y's south, threshing, with the men, under a buri- 


“UN 5—it is a family pary threshiug out the 
“pol their own freehold: a woman is holding 
+! : 
ough ;—the ploagh, the heises, the laud is 
lie)’ 


‘950, (18 we. bave it). her husband's ; who is 


Pvbauly sowing the wheat which she is jurning in. 


é vate shocked on sceing a Gne young womal 
plug a dang cart; it belougs to her fathre, who 
1 "anuciug his own field, for their coummen sup- 
"In these instances the toil of the woman de- 
es wealth rather than ant 3 tbqugh the lattes 
at 
“crit, Whe can estimate the importance, in & 
wral and political view, of this sute of things: 
here the women, in the cumnplete exercise of thei 

Pewal and bodily faculties, ure performing thei 
share of the @uties of life. It ix the uatural, 






'¢ uvtive to Which @ saperficial observer would | 





female character in France isa proof of it. | There 
is that freedom of ection, and reliance on their own 
powers, in the French women, generally, which oc- 
cusionally, we observe with admiration in woucd 


of superiur talents in England, 


The contrast drawn by our author be- 
tween the ancient. nobility and the pre- 
seit occupiers of land in France, poss- 
esses no smail degree of interest * 

Lhe ancient nobility, before the revolution, 
were nut very refined in their mode of living 
at their chateaux. These houses, peucially 
ina ruinous state and badly furnished, were 
occasionally visited by their owas, nccud pathic 
probably by a party of puests, aud a nunierous 
These visits were the result of 
caprice sometimes ; otien of necessity: to recover 
tresh Vigur for the expences of Paris: but rarely 
tor the true exjoymeut of the country, ‘Their ap- 
pearance was not welcomed by theirtenants, fron 
whom certain extra services were then required. 
Provisions of all kinds, grain, fish, fowl, all were ia 
requisition. The dependants, almost plundering, 
wud insolent of course. ‘The centry, spending their 
time at cards or billiards ; or promenading in their 
straitdined gardens, in stiff Parisian dresses, were 
only known on their esiates to be hated and des- 
pised, A better spirit prevails at present. Pro- 
prictors have acquired # touch ot the country gene 
Heman, and ace cultivating their estates; whilst the 
tenants are reliewed from degrading corvees and 
other odious oppressions, Sil, mach is wailing 
tv render acountry residence inviting to those wie 
cannot be satisfied in the society of ticir own dus 
mestic circle; or who may vot be blessed with a nue 
merous and happy f mily. When capital, in the 
hauds of wefl educated men, beciustu be directed 
to rural allairs, a foundation isleid for a betier state 
of society. A broad foundation of this sort has 
been wlready faid in France. ‘ihauks w the 
Revolut vu f-— 


We have heard much respecting the 
Police, and the number of crimes in 
Tradesmen. Many have gone so far as 
to altribute the increase of oriunes with 
us to a defect in our laws of police,— 
But whatever may be in this, it is clear 
from Mr. Birbeck’s statement, » that 
crimes are by no means so prevailing thue 
as in this country. 


Whilst waiting for my passport.of departare, at 
the Bureau of the Pretecture,znany persons were 
receiving passports of removal from one section of 
Paristo mother. A steictuess of police of which I 
before bed uo concepigua. T imogine a register iv 
kept of the inhabjtents of every house ; and from 
the arrangement of the uuacrius leiks in Lj lovg 
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and commodioas apartment, called the Bureau des 
Passports, Liiave no doubt but this important ob- 
ject is attained without difficulty or confusion. ] 
presume passports are procured withoat much tron- 
ble or any expence tu the parties: they are there 
‘fore not tikely tu be neglected by any but the evil 
disposed ; and as geperal security is the aim, and 
in a great depree the result, of these seemingly se- 
were regulations, they may be subwitted to with 
cheerfulness, A pelice of this Kind must prevent the 
existence of such lordes f banditti as infest oye me- 


tropolis. Here can be no dath aud inscrutable recesses 





where villains by protessiun mey collect ib ad Wms, 
and conspire against the public,  “ihis is the lair 
side. How much ihese regulations favour political 
fyrauny, L um not qualified LO SAN | bui here I sus- 


peet mischeif. However, the cleiks ia this vtiice 


#ppearto be a civil, respectable set, and much bet | 


Lily better wen, than the swarm of police oilicers, | 


ler cmploved in preventiag crimes, aud are proba- 





with us, who live by them; who, by cvesovking 


small offences, nurse up the Crigrinals to that emi- 


nence ja guilt, which entitles the thict-taker to a | 


reward, 


Security of person and property, two) 
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great ends of Suciety, are attained in a higher de- 


. . . | 
gree under the Preuch than under the English 


syste, 

Prevention of crimes is the very spirit of the 
turmer, which pervades every place, and mects 
you alevery turn, lu the cuuotry, the Gardes 
champetres, a revolutionary institution, are the 
prent means, always i activity, uf crushing them 
in the egg. One or more of these oficers is ap- 
pointed in every commune, whose duty it is Ww 
prevent all petty depredations, and even trespasses 
vutotthe public paths, Lu every case they may 
arrest the offender, and carry him betore the 
guayor of the commune, who levies a penalty 
aecording to law. These wen are always on the 
ulert; asued, mostly with @ pike, sometimes with 
u gun; aud are wathorized to use force in case of 


resistance. Tn towns, the preweutive police is p.r- 
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with a pike in his hand, met me, and civilly en. which 
quired if the grapes were good, “ Les nid lows ! 
sout ils bons?" Non,” replied I « (yo, - Duke 
ca;" and shewed him the bunch I hag tower 
gathered. You must go with me “a Jy \j.+ pon fy 
says he, “ devant le Maire.” [ remonstiated ae 
—le threatened: at lencth he consented ] if ; 
to Iet me off for a frank. This I shoul of wh 


Vas to: 


, 
hut 


not have complied with, if my Company had 
oe ian Ena ’ etl LO | 
been forward, and watting for me; but would hare 7 


paid the legal penalty before the mayor, Ln thy psy 
south, where vineyards are universal, the sane de. ly 
gree of strictness would not have appeared in thi 
partcular, but the watchful spirit is percvived ae 
every where. MR. 
With a Government really Representative, sych past t 
a police would not be an engine of oppression: and athe 
vat 


tu estimate its value in compaiison with a vindic 


danger 
penden 
lor a. 
or net. 
haparte 
mivatia 
he has 
metier ¢ 
against 
Ecunsist: 


tive police, such as that of England, we must cop. 
sidcr the wretcleduess of the agent of a crinigg 
act, as well as the sutiering of ilsobject. Its wach. 
fui character renders p'lfering unprofitable and 
dangerous, therefore it is not fullowed as a pom 
fession: & man rises to an accomplished villain by 
degrees, thercfore the prevention of small offence 


hinders the commission of atrecious crimes. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARSHAL MARMONT. eae 

ese 
Sir,—At the time tbe influence of the i “ z 
allies caused the defection of the DukeHe:. 1. 
of Ragusa from Napoleon, the Duke wa took it 
stationed at the head of forty thousa HMB the cho 
of the finest troops in the French ser People. 
vice, to act asa screen on Paris, on DOM of the 
approach of the allies to that capital Rulers | 
This command formed an important pos simple, 





the tran 
luat th 
ils Maj 





in the plan of a master-piece of Geit: 
ralship, by the execution of which, bad 
Marmont only remained faithful, the + 



















firmed by the wilitury, and most effectuaily. 
Leiny wader the direction of the civil power, ‘it 
such a force must be maintaincd, perhaps thi, 
is the best mode of euploying it. ‘The igzularity 
and strictagss of military discipline, foru: tue French 
suldiers into excellent civil guards, and the end is 
so benelicial thal the means may well be wleiated. 
The Gardes chumpctres are so watchiul and alert, 
that they secm to possess a sort of ubiquity 
which is very effectual in pre venting petty depre- 


dations. Walking upa dill trom Gorbeil, [ strayed 


into a vineyard by the road side. The grapes were 
miserable; gwall as curracts, and unsipe. To. 
pluader was the last thing | should have thought 
_ ef; however I picked « little bunch. pry i 
@awe out of the vineyaid, a stous jeurg feljow, 


















































































lies would have fallea in the hands Ghat 
Napoleon, When the Duke of Ragus ot thi 
consented to betray Napoleon, he dela@iforces | 
ed twenty thousand of these troops fomand sea 
his army ; sending them quite ow of ME ow in 
way; the affectionate devation 0 [Bevery 1 
cause of their counvry, and the enthusHHblisthime 
astic attachment to Napoleon of (MR expensi 
whole of this veteran army, renderity ranquil 
even the remaining twenty thousand *REBother, b 
| 3 formidable corps. ‘To these the I! Ate 
of Ragusa. contrived to have Tule : it anoth 
pound shot served out, although SRP “other, 
largest guns corricd-only TWENTY A8t 
ders; anéso minutely did he enter © enda 
the details of treachery, that -be¢ perpetus 
SAND to be mixed -with the por “ L 
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which was to be used by these brave fe!-| 
jons!i!—The atiempt maue by the 
Duke of Ragusa to vindicate his conduct 
towards Napoteon, obilves me, in com 
you justice, to refute all ts laboured 
defence, by this pla statement o1 
PACTS : for confirmation of the frui/ 
of which, 1 appeal to the survivors ©: 
witmose brave soldiers, waom he THUs 
wiilobe SLAUGHTERED!! Lam, &e. 

MIRATOR. 


Clifton, April 13, 1815. 





THE ADDRESS. 

Ne. CopnertT.—tIn the Regent's Mes- 
sive to Parliament, we are told, that 
Mle events Which have recentiy occurred 
in France, threaten consequences highly 
dangerous to the tranquillity and inde- 
pendence of Europe. Let us pavse here 
for a moment, and consider whether 
er not this broad assertion be true.—tio- 
naparte, we know, has declared his deter- 
wiuation to rest on the Treaty of Paris ; 
he has declared that he will not trvade 
other countries, but only defend himself 
against foreiga attack. In what then 
consists the danger to the tranquillity 
vud independence of Europe? Why 
should not all Europe continue in the 





present state of peace? France has, 
by acalm Revolution, changed her Ru- 
ler; Louis left the throne, and Napoleon 
took it; and itis clear that Napoleon is 
the choice and approbation of the French 
Yeople. Who dare dispute the right 
of the People to the choice of their 
Rulers? In what respect then does this 
smple, but wonderful change endanger 
the tranquillity of Europe? We are teld 
iat there is to be an augmentation of 
ls Majesty’s land, and sea forces. For 
‘bat purpose is this augmentation? Will 
hot this augmentation of land and sea 
Horces lead to an augmentation of land 
aud sea taxes? Is mot the whole world 
Bow in a state of Peace, and onght not 
very thing to return to a peace esta- 
lishment? Must we be for ever in the 
‘pensive attitude of war, because the 
ranquility of Europe may, some time or 
ther, be disturbed { Who is to disturb 
'! Atone time, the Emperor of Russia ; 
‘auother time the King of Prussia; at 
nother, Napoleon Bonaparte, or Louis 
be i8th, Luth, or 2uth; may be said 
‘endanger it. And so we are to be 


erpetualiy burdened with increasing 








“3, because the tranquillity aud inde-| 
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nendence of Europe may be possibly 
disturbed. Ministers, | bave no doubt, 
ardently desire war, But war does vot 
suit them just at present. ‘They wust 
communicate with the Ales. Some of 
them may have been offended at Con- 
vress. ‘They waut also large subsidies, 
hhe property tax, or something like it, 
will be the next ministerial measure, 
And soon afier war will be declared 
against France. IT hope ] am mistaken, 
but a short time will de‘ermine. 
Yours, &c. &c. G. G. F. 
London, April 12th, 1815, 





Lorp COCHRANE. 

His Lordship has addressed a Letter 
“ To his Constifucnls,” in which he fully 
explains his motives for leaving the King’s 
Bench prison, and the objects he had in 
view in taking his seat in the House of 
Commons. Justice requires that this 
publication should be read, before any 
one ventures lo censure the conduct of 
his Lordship. Ihave no room for more 
than the following extracts :— 

“T have heard much about the duty of 
submitting to the laws, but not enough 
to inspire me with reverence for iaiquity 
exercised under legal appearances. [tis 
not by him who resists injustice Commit- 
ted under the forms of law, but by him 
Who makes those forms the instruments 
and the cloke of injustice, that the laws 
are violated. I did not, however, quit 
these walls to escape from personal op- 
pression, but at the hazard of my life to 
assert that right to liberty which as a 
member of the community I have never 
forfeited, and that right which I received 
from you, to attack in its very den, the 
corruption which threatens to annilulate 
the liberties of us all. I did not quit 
them to fly frem the justice of my coun- 
try, but to expose the wickedness, fraud, 
and hypocrisy of those who clude that 
justice by committing their enormities 
under the calour of itsname. 1.did not 
quit them from the childish motive of 
impatience uvder suffering :.1 staal long, 
enough here to evince that I could eu- 
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are restraint as @ pain, bat not as 4 pe-| been long most unjustly detained; 























































are tegueated to be lorwardedy 


be C 
_nalty. I staid long enough to be certain Ls judged it better to Pe Cee " art 
that my persecutors were conscious of | conceal my absence, and to defer my Vou | 
their injustice ; aud to feel that my sub- | / appearance in the House uuti] the publig = 
mission totheir unmerited fictions was | agitation excHted by the Corn Bill, should 481] 
losing the dignity of fresignation, and | subside. Andd have further to request T 
sinking into the ignoainious endurance | that you will also communicate to the 
of un insalt. | House that it is mv infeution on an Ua the 
--* Gentlemen; if it had not been for | early day to present myself for the pur. The 
the commotion excited by that obnoxious, | pose of taking my seat, and Moving an annua 
injusious, ‘and arbitrary measufe, the | Inquiry into the conduct of Lord filen. oak 
Corn Bul, which began to evince itse Af borough.—l have the honour to be, Sir, this, 
on the day of ny departure from prison,’ your most obedient hanible servant, raised, 
. dwhich was on the angiversary of my COCURANS.” has re 
escape from similar oppression at Malta | « Gentlemen: If the Right Honounbh fli ait 
four years befure,) I should have last no the Speaker had thought proper to cow. war. 
time in proceeding to the House of Com- ply with my request; if he bad read wy were t 
mops: buat conjecturing that the spirit of Sattar das eke Honie, utube reuse vernm 
disturbance might derive some encourage- | vend. that’ wellich. hastebiieditied th oe 
ment from my unexpected appearance at. Marshal-of. the Kink's! feactt 'elatie mn a 
that time, and having mo incigation to _to my apprehension . the scandalous re be abl 
promote tumult, I sesalved to defer my | poris which oappeared, in. the hireling veram 
uppearanceat that House, an |, if possible, | | Jouraals, attributing ay conduct to cr Debt : 
to conceal my departure from the Prison, minal o¢-eontemplativecwbationyatetl a 
until the order of the Metropolis should Je | not have ‘been invented or-propagated aa 
restored. I had, however, beep out but; 4 1 dit aot .eo tothe Flouse’of Cow stl 
aw Sogs when f peogived intimation mons to complaiv about losses or sufler to run 
that 2 Commitien of the. House of Com- ings; about fine or imprisonment; or of : ut 
mons appointed foenguire into the state | property: tothe amousetees abet ee 
: of the Prison, had discovered that 1 was fine ofwhielrl have Belk cheated by of the 
absent. Conceiving that they would this ‘malicious Prodabeliea Cae did. wi fnally 
communicate the circumstance, and auxi- go to the Hoube. to complaip af the Tax is 
gus to obviate any false lppressious as to! rockery of having. been henedce- @ aan 
my motives and intentions, 1 immediately deletion, and suswerdlt ia accent” a 
addressed the following Letter to the hen Decision from which that Defesce apen 
Sprenet, witel I Selly expected be would was an Appeal. I did not go there @ In sha 
eee: complain of those who expelled me from sca 
Lendon, March, 9, 1815. my Profession: for if. I could » “ih expen 
stooped to the Enemies of ‘my Cour- action 
“ Sir; [respectfully request diat yow try et home, I might still have In 
will state to the Honourable the House | beea — instramental — in th bling 4 very c 
of Commons, that I should immediately | Enemies abroad. I did nof, go to {lt eet 
aad persoually have communicated to | House to complain, & /, of the | fact ; 
them my departure from the custody of | Advisers of the Crowa: but = i t there of ag: 
Lord Ellenborough, by whom 1. have | to complain of the conduct. of hin— the m 
ing th 
= must | 
Prieted and Pcblished by G. ws on No. 192, Strand; Where ull Comunale dion upon 


